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Cuz Army Council has called for a 
list of all military statues or memorials 
known to exist in or near London. 
Optimists are hoping that the most 
trying of these are to be used as targets. 


‘The House of Lords,” we read, 
“is in the hands of the decorators and 
builders, and the Peers will assemble 
ifter the recess in what may be de- 
scribed without exaggeration as the 
most magnificent legislative chamber 
in the world.’ Can this, we wonder, 
be an attempt on the part of the Lords 
to secure increased compensation in 
the event of the abolition of their 
House” 


It is, we trust, a hopeful augury that 


the name of the place which Lord 
KITCHENER has bought in Kent is 
Broom Park. 

Lieutenant Het, it is stated in 


Berlin, merely came to our country for 
the purpose of studying the language. 
He has already learnt that s-P-y-I-N-G 
spells T-k-0-U-B-L-E. And we imagine 
that he realises now that a German 
officer ought not to be caught mapping. 


An official report just published 
shows that during 1910 £20,000,000 
will be paid in salaries alone in the 
United States to ministers of the 
gospel. The ugly feature of this is 
that these gentlemen will largely earn 
this money by working on the day of 
rest 
The whale which was recently 
washed up near Scarborough is to be 
buried at the expense of the Board of 
Trade. Our sympathy goes out to the 
family of the deceased; for among the 
best fish it is considered a great dis- 
grace to interred at the public 
expense. 


he 


From The Daily Mail fashion page : 

NOVELTY OF THE WEEK, 

MALACCA CRUTCH STICK FOR 

MOTOR CAR. 

The novelty for next week is to be a set 

of silver-plated arm-splints; and, for 

the week after, a complete suit of 
di ich ylon plaster. 


THE 


A contemporary informs us, in re- 
gard to ladies’ dress, that the train is 
coming into vogue again. We are 
sorry to hear this, and we hope men 
will put their foot down on it. 


The following articles, an American 
journal tells us, were found inside a 
man who was operated on for appen- 
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The *T HAVENT NOTICED LITTLE WILLIE IN SuNpAy Scoot LAreELy, Mrs. 
Brown.’ 

Mrs. Broi “No, Zurn, ’E BIN AN’ TAKEN A POSITIVE DISLIKE TO THE NEW CURATE, 
It BE SUMMUT DREADFUL THE WAY 'E DO GO ON ABOUT ’IM.” 








i tas 3 , 4 o4 . “ee . | 

dicitis in a hospital at Cairo (IIL): “| A Way they have in the Navy. 

A button-hook, a hat-pin, three keys, a} + Now that His Lordship, after stecring the 

lead pencil, a needle, and a toy pistol. ship of Indian state through stress and storm 
[t is thought that some of these may | and bringing her to a haven of safety, is laying 

have been a contributory cause to the| down his oars, Jet us thank the Captain for his 
, - : ae good seamanship. The Kmpirve (leutta), 

ailment from which he was suffering. ’ 





We hear that the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals is 
about to offer a prize to the person 
who suggests the best means of inti-| 
mating to lobsters that there is a close 
season for them. At present, we un-;_ FO 
derstand, these poor ignorant creatures | Birmingham café : 
endure all the agonies of anticipated| “Cuaracrenistic Ntece. 
capture even when they might be lead-| What is there about Ina that is so 
ing a life free from care. | typical ? 


From a placard of 7.7.2. :— 
“THE POLICE FORCE FROM WITHIN. 


| 
Journalistic Candour. 
| 
| 
| INCREDIBLE EXPOSURES,” 





' 
| 
| From the musical programme in a 


‘Ina Pagoda.’”’ 
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WINSTON DAY BY DAY. 

September 10.—-The yacht Honor is 
successfully floated. The Home Secre- 
rary while watching the proceedings 
falls overboard, but is successfully 
hooked and landed by F. E. Smirx 
with a porpoise line. “ The first time,” 
says “ F. E.,” “I ever caught a 5,000 
pounder.” 

September 11.—Arrival at Beyrout. 
Baron pe Forest insists on attend- 
ing the Beyrout Festival. Intense dis- 
appointment on discovering he has 
come to the wrong place. The Home 
SEcRETARY, in order to appease him, 
sings “ The Star of Eve” with intense 
feeling and horrible brio. Baron DE 
Forest faints. 

September 12.—The party travel by 
train to Laodicea, where the Home 
SecreTARY enjoys a lukewarm bath 
under the tank hose. Mr. Harris, of 
The Times, astonishes the natives by 
his tweeds. Mr. SmirH refuses to bathe. 
“No tanks,” he says. Renewed col- 
lapse of Baron pE Forest. 

September 13.—Manchester Guardian 
bursts into lyrical rapture over the 
Home Secretrary’s holiday. ‘“ The 
Home Secretary's political foe,” it 
wrote, “ was no less abandonné in this 
glorious holiday, and ‘ Frsp’ did what 
‘Winston’ did. Time and place were 
ignored, all social trammels flung aside, 
and the whole party, oblivious of the 
‘gallery,’ enjoyed their holiday like 
‘troutlets in a stream.’ Panic among 
Manchester Liberals. 

September 14.—The Home Secre- 
rary and F. E. Srru arrive at Ephesus 
on the coweatcher of the engine. 
Ephesians endeavour to capture Baron 
pE Forest to make new sleepers. F. E. 
Samira repels them with innuendoes. 

September 15.—Duck shooting at 
Soutledge. I. E. accidentally pours 
the contents of both barrels into the 
Home Secretary's legs. “ No doing 
things by halves about me,” he explains. 

September 16.—HomeE SEcRETARY 
returns to Smyrna to have the pellets 
extracted. Mr. Harris of The Times 
obtains services of an elderly Minor 
Asiatic nurse named Gamp to attend 
him. F. 5. develops wonderful bedside 
manner. Reads De Forest Lovers to 
the sick man. 

September 17.— Recovery of the 
Home Secretary, who, landing ut 
Rhodes, and finding that the Colossus 
no longer exists, offers to stand there in 
its stead. “Do,” says F. E., “and 
teach me how to do it. I'll be your 
Rhodes scholar.” The Honor again 
runs aground. 

September 18.—The Home SrEcre- 
TARY leaves for Constantinople, leaving 
the rest of the party on their Honor. 





He is personally shown over the 
Treasury by Pegwel Bey. ‘“ Do you 
have Tammany methods here?” he 
asks. “No,” says the Bey, pointing 
to the water, “‘ we know better: this is 
the Bosphorus.” Home Secretary in 
convulsions. 

Sept. 19.— Return of the Home 
Secretary for England. Asia Minor 
in tears. Official mourning in Yildiz 
Kiosk, 





MAIL-BAGS. 
No. 1.—Tue Actror-MANAGER’s. 
Dear Mr. Witmincton,—lI really 
must write to tell you how perfectly 
sweet you looked as the hero in The 
Strong Right Arm, and how noble! I 
was in the third row of the upper circle 
last night—did you see me? I was 
next to Papa. All the girls at school 
are mad about you, and we have got 
up a sweepstake on your age. I have 
chosen 26, and I do hope it is right. I 
feel it must be. Please tell us! 
Your adiniring friend, 
Dutcie Hore. 
(Answer: My. Wilmington regrets to 
say he is a grandfather.) 


Dear Sir,—I have never seen a 
finer performance in my life than yours 
in The Strong Right Arm. Thestrength, 
the virility, the grip in it was tremen- 
dous. It electrified me. I have seen 
Garrick, Kean, Macreapy and all the 
great actors, but they cannot touch 
you, Sir, in dramatic power. I feel 
you are precisely the right actor to 
play the title-réle in my five-act drama 
in blank verse, Rameses the Great. 
Probably you read this when it ap- 
peared in the columns of the Toodleham 
Guardian in 1876. It was most favour- 
ably commented on in Toodleham and 
district. Believe me, Sir, 

Your sincere admirer, 
JONAS GOLDSWORTHY 
(Retired District Councillor). 

(Answer: Mr. Wilmington is unfor- 
tunately not a constant reader of the 
Toodleham Guardian. He fears that, 
owing to the political situation, it 
would be unwise to stage a drama 
dealing with Egypt just at present.) 


My pEAR WILMINGTON,—You are 
absolutely great in the comic scenes of 
The Strong Right Arm. ‘1 laughed till 
my sides ached. It reminded me of 
the good old times when we played to- 
gether on tour in A Trip to Margate. 
You remember I always said you had 
the makings of a first-class comedian 
in you. Just now, dear boy, I am 
meeting with a streak of rotten luck. 
To be quite frank, I haven’t a fiver to 
my name, and I owe more than that 





for rent. Of course it would be only 
a temporary loan—next week I hope 
to be straight again. 
Your old pal, 
MARMADUKE DE MontTMoRENcY. 
(duswer: Mr. Wilmington has never 
played in 4 Trip to Margate. He en- 
closes cheque for one guinea, and hopes 
it will help Mr. de Montmorency to 
become straight.) 


Dear Mr. Witmincron,—I 
afraid you will think it forward on my 
part, but I can’t keep my feelings back 
any longer. You must have guessed 
when you saw me in the pit night after 
night—I could see you were trying to 
look away so that people wouldn't sus- 
pect. Dear Mr. Wilmington, you are 
the lover of my dreams, my ideal of 
the man who should one day make me 
his wife. Please let me know how you 
feel about this. 

Yours only, Maser Binks. 

(Answer: Myr. Wilmington, while 
appreciating the honour, regrets that 
he is married at present, and engaged 
three deep beyond that.) 


Sir,—I have just been to see The 
Strong Light Arm, and I find it diffi- 
cult to give adequate expression to 
my indignation. Do you realise, Sir, 
that your play is lifted bodily from an 
unpublished drama of mine entitled 
The Life and Times of Henry of 
Navarre? Do you understand, Sir, 
that your play is the most unblushing, 
the most dastardly piece of plagiarism 
that has ever disgraced the British 
stage? Are you aware, Sir, that in 
this country the thief is punished, and 
jenished severely, by the Law, and 
tl.at a theft more deliberate, more 
scoundrelly, more—words fail me. 

Sir, | await your explanation ! 

Jno. THos. JONEs. 

(Answer: Mr. Wilmington has added 
Mr. Jones’s name to his list of claimants 
to the authorship of The Strong Right 
Arm. Mr. Jones comes seventh on 
the list, and his claim will in due 
course receive every attention.) 





Tt would be ernel to inquire too close ly into 
the exact validity of the stories connecting 
Edward Il. with the Castle of Carnarvon. 
None the less, the connection undoubtedly 
exists, and the fortress at the mouth of the 
Conway las only obtained its historic rights.” — 
Observer. 


It would be still more cruel to inquire 
into the geography of the editor, and 
the exact validity of the story connect- 
ing the Castle with the mouth of the 
Conway. 
An All-round Man. 

‘Gardener wishes situation ; life experience, 

all branches ; wife, cow or poultry.”—dde!. in 


** Scotsman, 
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THE COUNTRY. 


* PRESERVING” 


UVRES—ANY YEAR. 


a notion of patriotism that they refuse to allow troops to pass throug 
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h their coverts fer fear that sport should be spoilt t 


mancuvres Which are over two months before their first shoot.] 


are still to be found with so poor 


** sportsmen ‘a 
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WE OFFER A SUGGESTION TO FOREIGN OFFICERS ENGAGED ULON *‘ OBSERVATION” WORK IN THis COUNTRY.—WuY NOT ASSUME 
SIMV'LE BUT EFFECTIVE DISGUISES SO AS TO RENDER YOUR DETECTION IMPOSSIBLE ? 
|Bernarp Cares and Mr. Marriott the Sandwich Islands at enormous 


THE ISLANDERS. 


Mr. Samurt Haten’s purchase of 
the Calf of Man has given the island 
market a long-desired fillip, and prices 
now rule high. Weunderstand that the 
veiled lady who has long been making 
efforts to acquire the Isle of Man, but 
hitherto without success, is 
some supposed, Miss 'TirrELL-Brune, 
but a not unknown authoress of hectic 
novels with a gigantic circulation. 
Her avowed purpose is to sink it. 

Mr. C. K. SHorter (the “ Spherical 
Sainte-Beuve ”’) is said to be in negoti- 
ation for Lundy Isle, with the idea of 
dating his weekly literary causerie from 
that retreat. 

A spirited contest for possession of 
the Cocos Islands is said to be in pro- 
gress between Mr. GrorGre Cappury 
and Mr. St, Lor StracHey. 


not, as) 


WATSON. 

| Offers for the [sle of Wight have been 
jreceived from the German Emperor, 
who proposes, in addition to the pur- 
chase money, to bestow the Order of 
ithe Red Eagle on all the members of 
;the National Liberal Club. Negoti- 
ations are still pending. 

We have good authority for stating 
ithat a syndicate of titled Backwoods- 
|men are negotiating the purchase of 
| Borneo, They have, however, found a 
|spirited rival in Mrs. Wiggs of the 
| famous Cabana Patch Company. 

Mr. Sotomon J. Sotomon, R.A., has 
recently acquired the Solomon Islands 
and will shortly pay a protracted visit 
to his new possession in the company 
of Dsavip Pasha, Lord SwayTHLING 
and Lord Mondschein of Slains. 

Messrs. Lyons, the eminent caterers, 


Several literary men are endeavouring! with a view to consolidating their 


to acquire Samoa, among others Mr. 


‘ position in the Pacific, have purchased 


cost. As the breadfruit tree grows in 
abundance and the islands are overrun 
with pigs, the effect of their purchase is 
anxiously awaited by several railway 
restaurateurs. 

“ The Silent Isle,” Mr. A. C. Benson's 
newly acquired property, of which he 
gives a charming account in his new 
volume, is, we understand, one of the 
Magdalene group, and is not one of the 
Isles of Sunset, of which Mr. Benson 
is also the proprietor. 

The Scilly Isles are being reserved 


las a home of rest for landowners who 


have been foiled by Form LY, 





“According to the rules Romford, Romford 
United, Leytonstone, and Wanstead are exempt 


| until the semi-final.” —Hsser 7'fines. 


Still, the other 


clubs may as well 
amuse themselyes by going in for the 
preliminary rounds. 
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yards. Thither we rowed, and after a| 
little complicated manceuvring landed | 
; suddenly ; Simpson, who was standing | 
in the bows with the boat-hook, being | 
easily the first to reach the shore. He} 
}got up quickly, however, apologized, | 
“My dear Thomas, when you have /|and helped the ladies and the hampers 
been in the Admiralty a little longer lout. Thereafter he was busy for some | 
you will know that ‘bow’ is not the | time, making the dinghy fast with a 
gentleman who sets the time. What| knot peculiarly his own. 

do you suppose would happen at| “The first thing to do is to build a 
Queen’s Hall if the second bird-call | palisade to keep the savages off,” said 
said to the conductor, ‘ Henry, you ’re| Archie, and he stuck the boathook into 
late’?” jthe ground. ‘“ After which you are 

“The whole gallery would go out requested to light fires to frighten the 
and get its hair cut,” said Archie. |wild beasts. The woodbines are very 

“I’m not used to the Morse system | wild at this time of the year.” 
of rowing, that’s the trouble,” explained “We shall have to light a fire any- | 
Thomas. ‘“ Long-short, short - short - | how for the tea, so that will be very 
long,short-long. You’re spelling out the | useful,” said the thoughtful Dahlia. 
most awful things, if you only knew.” | “I myself,” I said, “will swim out; 

“Be careful how you —————-——— —- eo 
insult me, Thomas. A little 
more and I shall tell them : ; , 
what happened to you on . i ser in cos aaa 
the ornamental waters in 
Regent’s Park that rough 
day.” 

* Really?” asked Simp- 
son with interest, 

“Yes; I fancy he had 
been rather overdoing it at 
Swedish drill that morn- 
ing.” 

We gave her ten in 
silence, and then by mutual 


HOLIDAY TIME. 
V.—MAROONED. 
“ STROKE, you ’re late,” said Thomas, 
butting me violently in the back with 
his oar. 











consent rested on our oars. 
“There's alk ng way yet,” 
said Myra. “ Dahlia and I 
will row if you're tired.” | 
“This is an insult, 





Thomas. Shall we sit down ; ae 

ler it?” “WILL YE LUK AT TH’ SUN, YE Wit! WE'LL NoT 
unde} 1b: as | -ro-nieuT.” 

“ Yes,” said Thomas, get- . — $$ $_$_$____—. 
ting up; “only in another part of the|to the wreck for the musket and the! 
boat.”’ bag of nails.” 


We gave up our seats to the ladies! “As you're going,” said Myra, un- 
(even in a boat one should be polite) | packing, “ you might get the sugar as 
and from a position in the stern waited | well. We’ve forgotten it.” 
with turned-up coat-collars for the 
water to come on board. day. It was bad enough with the cake 

“We might have sailed up a little | last week, but this is far, far worse. I 
higher,” remarked Simpson. “It’s shall go into the wood and eat berries.” 
all right, 1’m not a bit wet, thanks.” “Tt’s all right, here it is. Now 

“It’s too shallow, except at high you’re happy again. I wish, if you 
tide,” said Myra. “The Armadillo aren't too busy, you’d go into the wood 
would have gone aground and lost all) and collect sticks for the fire. 
her—her shell. Do armadilloes have} Iam unusually busy,” I said, ‘and 
shells, or what ? there is a long queue of clients waiting 

* Feathers.” for me in the ante-room. Anextremely 

“Well, we're a pretty good bank- | long quewe—almost a half-butt in fact.” 


holiday crowd for the dinghy,” said; 1 wandered into the wood alone. 
Archie. “Simpson, if we upset, save) Archie and Dahlia had gone arm-in- 


the milk and the sandwiches; my wife|}arm up the hill to look at a view, 
can swim.” |Simpson was helping Myra with the 

The woods were now beginning to| hampers, and Thomas, the latest arrival 
come down to the river on both sides,|from town, was lying on his_ back, 
but on the right a grassy slope broke | telling them what he alleged to be a 


them at the water's edge for some fifty! good story now going round London.’ nurtured in a peaceful English home, 





Myra told it to me afterwards, and we 
agreed that as a boy it had gone round 
the world several times first. Yet I 
heard her laugh unaffectedly — what 
angels women are! 

Ten minutes later I returned with 
my spoil, and laid it before them. 

“A piece of brown bread from the 
bread-fruit tree, a piece of india-rubber 
from the mango-tree, a chutney from 
the banana-grove, and an omelet from 
the turtle-run. I missed the chutney 
with my first barrel, and brought it 
down rather luckily with the ricochet.” 

“But how funny; they all look just 
like sticks of wood.” 

«“ That is Nature’s plan of protective 
colouring. In the same way apricots 
have often escaped with their lives by 
sitting in the cream and pretending to 
be poached eggs.” 

“The same instinct of 
self - preservation,” added 
—.. |Archie, “has led many a 
= pill called Beauchamp to 
pronounce its name Chol- 
mondeley.” 

Simpson begged to be 
allowed to show us how to 
light a fire, and we hadn't 
the heart to refuse him. It 
was, he said, the way they 
lit fires on the veldt (and 
other places where they 
wanted fires), and it went 
out the first time because 
ithe wind must have 
changed round after he 
had begun to lay the wood. 
He got the draught in 
the right place the next 
} time, and for a moment we 
| thought we should have to 


GET HOME 


PY Seaiapooaee Name ne siutlinlamsaceen ‘take to the boats; but the 


captain averted a panic, and the fire 
was got under. Then the kettle was 
put on, and of all the boiled water I 
have ever tasted this was the best. 

| “You know,” said Archie, “ in Simp- 


“Now you've spoilt my whole holi-|}son the nation has lost a wonderful 


scout-master.” 

“Oh, Samuel,” cried Myra, “ tell us 
how you tracked the mules that after- 
noon, and knew they were wounded 
because of the blood.” 

“Tell us about that time when you 
bribed the regimental anchovy oi 
Troop B to betray the secret password 
to you. 

“T ignore you because you ’re jealous. 
May I have some move tea, Miss Man- 
nering ?” 

“ Call me Myra, Scoutmaster Simpson 
of the Spectator troop, and you shall.” 
| “IT blush for my unblushing sex,” 
|said Dahlia. 
| “I blush for my family,” said Archie. 
|“ That a young girl of gentle birth, 
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HOW MISS REDCLIFFE BECOMES LA 


PLUS CHIC DE TOUT KENSINGTON. 








brought up in an atmosphere of old- 
world courtesy, should so far forget 
herself as to attempt to wheedle a 
promising young scoutmaster, who can 
light a fire, practically speaking, back- 
wards—this, | repeat, is too much.” 

It was Thomas who changed the 
subject so abruptly. 

“T suppose the tide comes as far as 
this?” he said. 

“Tt does, captain.” 

“Then that would account for the 
boat having gone.” 

“That and Simpson's special knot,” 
I said, keeping calm for the sake of the 
women and children. 

Archie jumped up with a shout. 
The boat was about twenty yards from 
the shore, going very slowly up- 
stream. 

“It’s very bad to bathe just after a 
heavy meal,” I reminded him. 

“I’m not sure that I’m going to, 
but I’m quite sure that one of us will 
have to.” 

“Walk up the river with it,” said 
Myra, “ while Dahlia and I pack, and 
the one who’s first digested goes in.” 

We walked up. I felt that in my 


own case the process of assimilation | 


A. A. M. 


would be a lengthy one. 








‘*-Tt may be said of him, as ‘Hamlet’ said of 
his father :— 

‘His life was gentle; and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature might stand up and 
say to all the world: ‘*‘This was a man.” ’” 

Darwen and County Gazette. 
Hamlet was full of these nice ideas 
about his father. 


| 
| 
| 


‘/of the Niubuzzi leaves for the Andes. 





l 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

June, 1908.—Announcement of the} 
betrothal of Miss Tilkins, daughter of 
Senator Tilkins, to the Duke of the 
Niubuzzi. 

July, 1908.—Senator Tilkins denies | 
that there is an engagement between 
his daughter and the Duke of the. 
Niubuzzi. She shall marry, he says, 
no one but an American citizen. 

August, 1908.—The Duke of the 
Niubuzzi expresses his willingness to be- 


come an American citizen. Announce- 
ment of his engagement to Miss 


Tilkins, daughter of Senator Tilkins. 

September, 1908.— It is officially 
announced that the engagement be- 
tween the Duke of the Niubuzzi and 
Miss Tilkins has been forbidden by the 
King of Irany. 

October, 1908.— The Duke of the 
Niubuzzi leaves for the North Pole. 

June, 1909.—Return of the Duke of 
the Niubuzzi from the North Pole, and 
announcement of his engagement to} 


Miss ‘Tilkins, daughter of Senator 
Tilkins. 
July, 1909.—Denial by Senator 


Tilkins that the Duke of the Niubuzzi 
is engaged to Miss Tilkins. The Duke 


November, 1909.—Return of the Duke | 
of the Niubuzzi from the Andes, and | 
arrival in New York. He is in daily| 
attendance at the Tilkins’ mansion. 

December, 1909.—Official announce- 


of the Niubuzzi to. Miss Tilkins, 
daughter of Senator Tilkins. 

January, 1910.—The marriage of the 
Duke of the Niubuzzi and Miss Tilkins 
forbidden by the Popr. The Duke of 
the Niubuzzi leaves for the South Pole. 

June, 1910.—Return of the Duke of 
the Niubuzzi from the South Pole, and 
announcement of his engagement to 


Miss ‘Tilkins, daughter of Senator 
| Tilkins. 
July, 1910.—Senator Tilkins de- 


| mands full Quirinal and Vatican rights 
‘for himself and family if the engage- 


ment proceeds. 
August, 1910—Although the Duke 


‘of the Niubuzzi expresses his readiness 


to kiss Senator Tilkins’ toe, the opposi- 
tion to the match in the highest 
quarters is too much for him. 

September, 1910.—Official denial that 
the Duke of the Niubuzzi is engaged to 
Miss ‘Tilkins, daughter of Senator 
Tilkins. 








Spanish Caestnuts. 

“On the contrary, as the Spaniard said on 
hoard ship when asked if he had had his 
breakfast." —Deaily Mail. 

Why drag in Spain ? 

** Billiard Table, Gin. x 3in., complete acces- 
Daily Ne ws.” 

Unless the accessories include a long 
rest we cannot take it. 


sories.”"—Adii. in * 





‘**Subconsciously Percy noted that papa’s 
shoes were of terrible thickness, and numbered 
at least eleven.”—Harper’s Magazine. 

It’s a mistake to marry into a centi- 


|ment of the engagement of the Duke} pede’s family. 
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IT’S SO SIMPLE! 

We gather from the report of the 
Whitehall Conference, held last Wed- 
nesday, on Land Valuation Form 4, 
that Mr. Liroyp Grorce still persists 
in considering its language to be intel- 
ligible to the merest child. As, for 
instance, the following paragraph from 
the “instructions” defining “site 
value ” :— 

**The full site value of land means the amount 
which remains after deducting from the gross 
value of the land the difference (if any) between 
that value and the value which the fee simple 
of the land, if sold at the time in the open 
market by a willing seller, might be expected 
to realise if the land were divested of any 
buildings, and of any other structures (in- 
eluding fixed or attached machinery) on, in or 
under the surface, which are appurtenant to, or 
used in connection with, any such buildings, 
and of all growing timber, fruit trees, fruit 
bushes, and other things growing thereon.” 

It is, of course, quite admirably 
pointed and terse; but still we have a 
feeling that the fourth-form boy, or, 
for that matter, the average house- 
holder, would better appreciate the full 
beauty of the passage if it were ren- 
dered in a more familiar dialect, and 
fortunately there is an available model 
at hand, as somewhat thus :— 

This is the Site that 
taxed. 


Lioyp GEORGE 


(We omit the crescendo.) 


| This isthe Piffing Amount at command 





By which the Gross Value, to wit, of 
the Land 

One fine day exceeded its fee simple’s 
Worth 

Attached at the time to that same Plot 
of earth, 

Which the Seller, impelled by dictates 
of his heart, 

Converted and turned into eash in the 
Mart 

(The same being open 
Form LV.), 

That divested the Plot of the Buildings 
it bore, 

Not to speak of the Structures and 
other things fixed, 

Such as pigstyes and barns and ma- 
chinery mixed, 

On, in, even wrder the Landscape in 
view, 

And connected therewith and pertain- 
ing thereto, 


I quote from 


| That embraced growing timber, fruit 


bushes and trees, 
And any removable thing you could 
seize 
On the Trumpery Site that Lioyp 
GEORGE taxed ! ZIGZAG. 








Motto for Mr. Luoyp GrorGr’s Land 
Valuation Scheme: “Small profits, 


quick returns.” 





GUIDE TO BILLIARDS, 

Attitwle.—For ordinary strokes it 
will be found by practical experience 
that the best results are produced by 
placing the feet on the floor—not on 
the table—in an easy, natural manner. 
If this is done calmly and without 
premeditation the feet will spon- 
taneously adopt an angle of 45 degrees 
toeach other. This angle is called the 
“natural angle,” a thorough knowledge 
of which is the basis of all good 
billiards. It is essential that the feet 
should be, as nearly as possible, a pair. 

The weight of the body is now taken 
off the cushion rail, upon which it has 
hitherto been resting, and placed upon 
the legs. The body is then gently 
inclined towards the table, care being 
taken that the chin is not allowed to 
rest upon the bed. 

While the stroke is being made the 
feet must be planted firmly on the floor. 
Should they show signs of mobilisation 
it is advisable to place a heavy weight 
upon them until the stroke is played. 
In clubs and public rooms the marker 
will be delighted to sit on the player’s 
feet if necessary. 

Holding the Cue.—In making an 
ordinary stroke the cue should never 
be held by more than one person at a 
time. Some players hold the cue 
loosely in the hand, a few inches from 
the butt-end. Others grasp it firmly 
at a point a few inches from the middle. 
The former arrangement is better suited 
to the Spring-Tip cue, which is rapidly 
ousting the old-fashioned article. The 
cue-arm is generally bent at the elbow, 
but splendid results in all-round can- 
nons have been achieved with swing- 
ing shoulder shots. 

Many good patent cues are now on 
the market. For weak people the 
Percussion Cap Cue or the Spring-Tip 
Cue may be recommended. The latter 
is an ingenious arrangement, which 
saves the player a lot of trouble. You 
merely take aim at the ball and press 
with the thumb a button in the butt. 
This action releases a coil spring 
behind the tip, which flies out in the 
direction aimed at, hits the ball, and 
returns to its place in a flash. Most 
people have found it impossible to 
acquire that steady, straight, piston- 
rod action which is desirable in good 
billiards. The Spring-Tip Cue dis- 
penses with the necessity for studying 
this feature of the game. We under- 
stand from Messrs. Worroughes and 
Batts, the patentees, that it is impos- 
sible to cut the cloth with this cue. 
The Telescope or Guest-Cue-—for long 
or short players—is very suitable for 
private house purposes. 

The Bridge.—The bridge is built 





about nine inches from the ball to be 
played, and may be constructed in the 
old Roman style or on the cantileve: 
principle. For people with long thumbs 
the latter is perhaps most suitable. 
Nervous players should not make 
bridges. They are advised to lay a 
piece of billiard chalk on the cloth 
about a foot from the ball, place the 
patent Spring-Tip Cue across it, take 
aim, and fire, 

Addressing the Bail.—In addressing 
the ball the point is to make you 
remarks about your opponent’s style 
of play and the position he has left fo 
you as sarcastic and cutting as you 
can. During the address, if you happen 
to touch the ball with your cue, it 
counts one to your opponent. 

Taking ain.—When tipping a cue 
the marker invariably leaves parts of 
the tip ragged and untrimmed. This 
is to assure correct alignment for the 
player when he looks along the eue— 
the untrimmed part of the tip forming 
the front sight, and the bridge pro- 
viding the back sight. When taking 
aim it is not necessary for the beginner 
to know where the balls will ultimately 
settle, if he should succeed in striking 
them; this knowledge comes in the 
fulness of time. 

Striking the Ball.—This is the most 
important feature of the whole game. 
Indeed, some authorities hold that if 
the balls were not struck now and 
again it would be almost impossible to 
play billiards. 

What more than anything else dis- 
tinguishes a good player is the cor- 
rect contact of his cue tip with the 
ball. That contact which emits a crisp, 
clicking noise as the tip touches the 
ball is correct. And this crisp noise 
may be produced by slightly toasting 
the tip before fixing it to the cue. 
Players of a “ soft’’ game use buttered 
tips, but plain toasted tips, when 
brought into contact with nicely 
warmed balls, produce the crispest 
noise. 

Never give your ball a hint of the 
exact spot upon which you intend to 
strike it. Make a few feints before 
you hit out—so as to put it off. If, for 
instance, you wish to serew back, you 
must pretend you are really trying for 
a follow through ; aim to hit your ball 
on the scalp, and then, before he has 
time to recover his guard, jab him hard 
in the belt. Always act quickly. Ivory 
balls are very tricky and suspicious. 

Touch and Tone.—A good ear can be 
cultivated only with the aid of ivory 
balls. “I tried for a B-flat cannon, 
and got a losing hazard in G-sharp,” 
is a common wail of those who play 
with composition. 























Seaside Visitor (adiairiag « seagull). ‘How NICE AND CLEAN HE Looks.” 
Boatman, ‘AW, MA’AM, IF YOU SPENT AS MUCH TIME IN THE WATER AS HE LOES, YOU'D LOOK CLEAN, 700.” 














THE PLANTAIN. 
WHENEVER I meet, as I sometimes do, 
A man who is all but bent in two; 
Whose hand is tense, while his eyes look down, 
And his brow’s cross-hatched with an awful frown ; 
Whose lips are tightened to show beneath 
Two furious rows of gleaming teeth, 
| know him at once; ‘ Well met,” I ery: 
“Youre a Plaintain-Demon, and so am I.” 


You should see me mark in a slow advance 

My track on the lawn with a two-pronged lance. 
I prod with might and I stab with main 

The deep-set root of the tough plantain ; 

And then with a heave and a groan I prize, 

And out, but never quite out, he flies ; 

He leaves an eighth of an inch or so 

And immediately sets to work to grow. 


Sometimes he fights, as a plantain can 
When he rallies his strength against a man ; 
I settle the lance-head deep and true, 


And it’s up—come up! But the leaves slip through. 


Then I set my jaws and I dig and dig, 

While the earth flies out and the hole gets big, 

And the gardener, watching the work, looks blue in 
His gardening clothes, and the lawn ’s a ruin. 





I was never a man to work by snatches, 

So I stick to my task till the lawn’s all patches, 
And the weeds attest in a heaped-up hill 

My dauntless force and my deadly skill. 

But, oh, when after a week I come 

To the scene of the fight my heart is glum, 

For every patch where a plantain grew 

Is alive with a new one, some with two! 


So I set my jaws, and I set them tight, 

And I stab with main and [ prod with might, 
And, although I own that I cannot see an 
Advance in my more than Sisyphean 

Self-set task as a plantain-spitter, 

I won't give up, for I’m not a quitter. 

[ shall die some day, for such labours pith me, 
And then you must bury a plantain with me. 








“The Premier says the work of inspecting rabbits is carried out by 
properly qualilied officers connected with the export trade. 
‘IT can seareely believe,’ adds Mr. Wade, ‘they would allow any 
rabbits to go into consmmption that are unfit for food.’” 
Sydney Herald. 
Certainly no rabbits which have gone into consumption 
are fit for food. 





Students of Esperanto are complaining that there is not 
a single “ swear word ” in the language. What a chance for 
a happy combination of the leading expletives of all nations! 
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Syinpathe'ic 
YOURSELF LIKE 


Nephew (to 
ris FALLING 


fag Uuele 
DOWN SILLY OLD S@EPs, 


acroplant 


who has sli; pet badly). 





A WASTE OF MATERIAL. 


“WELL, IT IS ROTTEN LUCK FoR You, UscLe, HURTING 


WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN AEROPLANE!” 








THE PHILOMELOGRAPH. 
[‘* During the coming winter the nightingale’s song 
the gramophone.” — Ereaing Przer.] 
| Brown Attic bird, this is indeed a pleasure ! 
No more in darkling woods to wait about, 
sut all day long to have your liquid measure 
Iimerging from a corrugated spout ; 
Thrice happy thought ! the youngsters whisper, “ Daddy, 
Turn on the nightingale ’—and lo! you play, 
Rending the calm that follows ‘* }7p-c-addy 


I-ay-i-ay.”’ 


will be heard on 


| =©Ah me, what ecstasies the pagan poets 

| Ilave missed by dying early! What wild treats 
Till now have never been recorded! Oh, it's 

\ shame to think of CoLertpGr and Keats: 

| That he (the last), who loved your swift effacements 


In labyrinthine gloom, could never write 

| On what you sounded like through Earl's Court casements, 
Ope to the night ; 

| Could never fade away when cares were pricking 


Through parlour windows where the firelight gleams, 
And Jones pretends he likes your guttural clicking 
Far better than the latest comic themes; 
Could never feel that voice (if thus translated) 
On Ruth, amidst the alien corn-sheaves sad, 
Worse than all else would probably have grated— 
It was too bad. 





| 








But we are happier; we can hear it mingle 
With “all the well-known operatic stars ;”’ 
Ay, and with all the catchy tunes that jingle 
In music-halls and restaurants and bars. 
What sounds shall smite the air, what vocal mé/lée, 
When wails for Itylus shall lead the van, 
Fighting (across the way) demands for KELLY, 
Key from Man! 


And, oh! unhappy bride beloved of Proene— 

You whom a lurid past forbade to frisk, 
Eternally remorseful! now the cockney 

Can buy your wood-notes on a metal dise ; 
Whate’er to ancient Greece you do (or did) owe, 

If but the griefs within your bosom pent 
Can utterly outmourn the Merry Widow, 

I am content. Evor. 


‘* FORTUNE-TELLING IN THE TeAcur.—Can any reader give instruc- 
tions in fortune-telling by tea grounds, so that one can tell if they may 
expect a visitor, fetter, present, ete.? Can get a book with 
directions ?—Prar..”— Farin, Field, and Fircside. 

Yes, you can, but it requires a very tricky combination of tea- 
grounds. It is much easier to get a visitor or a letter. 





** Biscuit foreman wanted ; to take entire charge of a small plant.”— 
Advt. in ** Scotsman.” 
We know several gardeners prepared to take entire charge 
of a small biscuit. 
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THE ARCH-DRUID OF DOWNING STREET. 


A Musical Correspondent at the Eisteddfod writes.—“ Mr. Lloyd George then obliged with ‘Land of My Fathers.’ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his rendition of the famous Land song, gave its full site value to every note.” 
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ANOTHER OPEN LETTER TO 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


THE subjoined would appear, from 
internal evidence, to have reached our 
office in mistake for that of a dis- 
tinguished contemporary. Mr. Punch, 
however, whose politics are above 
question or party, has pleasure in pub- 
lishing it, with the usual reservations, 
as a striking instance of — 

(a) Yet another once-fiourishing in- 
dustry ruined by the most predatory 
Government of modern times : or 

(6) The grumbling of a discredited 
Tory minority (according to the taste 
and fancy of the reader). 

Sir,—Permit me respectfully to call 
your attention to an especially sad case 
(my own) whose present unfortunate 
position is directly due to the iniquitous 
measure associated with your name; 
though so far it has not, I believe, 
received even the consolation of pub- 
licity. Know then, Sir, that, as an 
occasionally literary man, it has been my 
custom, for many successive Augusts, 
to address, at the beginning of that 
month, some signed communication 
of general interest to the hospitable 
columns of a morning journal, which 
it would be superfluous for me, in this 
place, further to particularize. As these 
communications are invariably of such 
a nature as to evoke sufficient replies to 
last, with care, for two pages daily 
throughout the entire vacation, I have 
been in the habit of receiving, at its 
conclusion, a generous pecuniary reward 
from the grateful editor whom it has 
thus been my pleasure to serve. For 
this autumn, helped perhaps by the 
recent spells of wet weather, so con- 
ducive to composition, I had prepared 
a selection of topics of an exceptionally 
promising and provocative character, 
ranging in extent from queries such as 


“Should Women Aviate?” to “Is 
Food Dangerous?” In short, I had 


every reason to look forward to a re- 


munerative season ; and my small but | 


deserving family, whose annual holiday 
by the sea is in great measure financed 
by my productive pen, were already 
anticipating the delights of salubrious 
Southend, when what, Sir, do I find? 
That paper to which I have already 
referred, whose chivalrous welcome was 
ever (in August) extended to the down- 
trodden and the verbose, is already 
filled, well-nigh from cover to cover, 
with real letters from real people on a 
real grievance. Sir, I need say no 
more. “ You take away the means by 
which I live” (SHAkspEARE). For 
this year at least, an indignant family 
must go without their ozone, because 
the money to provide it remains un- 





POPULAR SONG ILLUMINATED. 





“SHE IS FAR 


FROM 


THE LA-A-ND—— 





‘*__ WHERE HER YOUNG HERO SLEEPS 


(ErcETERA, ETCETE 


” 


RA, ETCE—TERA !). 








earned, and unearnable, increment. 
This is what your so-called land valua- 
tion scheme has done for 

Yours despairingly, A Sipe- Victim. 








BROTHERLY LOVE. 
[‘‘To a certain extent every musician is a 
poet.” —Daily Paper] 
Att down the street each day he calls 
And turns his organ’s handle round, 
While blatant ditties from the Halls 
Throughout this tenement resound. 
His garb and trade appear to be 
Twin proofs of grinding poverty. 


[And I have cursed him well at 
times. 
His music clothes with added pain 
The painful task of wrenching rhymes 
Out of a none too fertile brain ; 
I weep to think how often “ Yip- 


-i-addy ”’’s given me the pip. 


But now my anger waxes dim ; 

He stands quite high in my regard, 
Since I can recognize in him 

A kindred soul, a brother bard. 
To-morrow, when he comes, I think 
I'll go and offer him a drink. 























bo 
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HINTS ON YACHTING. 


To own a yacht—think of it! A 
yacht of your very own, riding proudly 
at anchor in Mudsea Bay—tugging at 
her headstall, as it were, waiting for 
you to mount and, spurning the angry 
waves, to round the Nore on her, and 
be as ill as you like. If you are a true 


Briton, the call of the sea will come} 
one morning in your life—on a Thurs- | 


day, perhaps—and you will calmly 
inform your wife at breakfast that you 
are thinking of buying a small yacht. 
Having chosen the kind of craft you 
can afford, you should pay for it, and 
immediately splice the main brace— 


splendid exercise, all contests being 
under B. of T. rules. (See also Spars.) 
Spanker.—On second thoughts, don’t 
bother about this. She is probably 
| doing her best, and isn’t used to cook- 
| ing over a slush lamp. 
| Peak Halyards—Oh, those peak 
halyards! How many a gallant main- 
isail has been lost for want of a few 
peak halyards. Take plenty of them. 
Fill your pockets with them. 
| 
| soled canvas shoes on, this should not 
be very painful, but if your feet are in 


|‘ the altogether’’ at the moment re-, 


| member that you are not at home, 
jand that Mrs. Bounderby was strictly 
brought up. 


| 
On the Port Tack—With strong- 


‘ 


got off, landed, gone ashore or other- 
wise disembarked, as lawyers would 
say. This being so, and an immediate 
start for the station being imperative, 
the yacht is left to herself and the 
ceremony is complete. The subsequent 
transference of the Saucy Susan or the 
Pretty Polly to her former owner at 
half-price is another story. 





AN ELEMENT OF DISCORD. 

It was a big crowd. Any Cabinet 
Minister would have been proud to 
address it. I stood on the outskirts 
near a young man with a cigarette, a 


buttonhole, and a flexible cane, also a 
' girl next to the cane. Near me was a 





but don’t overdo it. Splice it once, 
and have done ————-—-———— 
with it. 
Let us now as- 
sume the yacht 
chosen, paid for, 
the main sprice 
blaced, the sheets 
well aired, the} 
white sales over, | 


and all mouseholes | 


stopped, and every- 
thing is ready to 


er j . ed a 
put her in com- i] ‘dui 
mission. = ily 

In Commission. | a =F 
This ceremony | 
| 


need not deter the 
ardent yachtsman. 
[tcan be performed 
the 














stout person with 
a way of nodding 
his head triumph- 
jantly when  at- 
| tracted by some- 
ithing the speaker 
}said, or shaking it 
in & menacing 
|manner when he 
idisagreed, and 
looking sternly at 
| the orator as a 
jman taking advan- 
tage of an audience 
junendowed with 
lhis particular 
critical capacity. 
He had on one of 


ithose hats which 








on, say, first jare not really top 
fine Saturday after- ihats though lofty 
noon. Of course, in stature, and are 
you are going to a not correctly 
make a week-end = ae speaking bowlers, 
of it, and you can but iank in the 
take the Boun- VIRGINIBUS PLUVIISQUE. social scale be- 
derbys with you— ' . tween the two, and 
 tetiagece” get “SHALL WE STOP NOW, DO YOU TIIINK ? tons elie % 
Hu they will go. “WELL, P'RAVS WE'D BETTER. THE LIGHT'S GETTING A BIT TRICKY.” ge oe 
They will; so with - ee ——'Prime Ministers 


your new yachting cap at the coveted 
angle, one hand upon the tiller and 
the other at your mouth, you shout, 
‘Let go that painter, Bounderby!” 
and, hey presto! the thing is done— 
providing Bounderby knows what you 
mean, and does it. Then with a “ Yo, 
heave ho!” your craft slips over the 
shining waters, and Mudsea, flashing 
like a jewel in the sun, lies under your 
lee. The call of the sea has now got 
thoroughly into your blood, and you 
don't care if it snows. 


Setting the Dog Watch. This expres- 


sion seems to have got warped with 
age. But the dogs must be set to 


watch, as there are a lot of tramps) 


knocking around at sea. Turn this 
job over to Bounderby, and sleep till 
eight bells, or when your wife says 
breakfast is ready. Avoid hot ham. 


Boxing the Compass.—This is 


Cleats.—These are her (the yacht’s) 
hairpins, and will be found all over the 
place, after the manner of these femi- 
nine necessaries. 

Becalmed. 
on Monday morning, it will be deucedly 
awkward, especially if you are five 
miles from anywhere, and simply must 
catch the next train to town, which 
leaves Mudsea in fourteen 
There are two alternatives, so aptly 
'expressed by Sir Peter Peary, the great 
amateur yachtsman, in five words, 
“Get on, or get out.” As, obviously, 


out and push the silly thing. 
sion. — This is the easiest possible 
matter. You will probably not be on 
speaking terms with the Bounderbys 
|by the time you have warped up at 
| Mudsea, or have rowed ashore, or have 


[f this should happen} 


minutes. | 


it is impossible to get on, you must get | 


Putting the Yacht out of Commis- | 


| who look like butlers or butlers who 
|are mistaken by romantic and foolish 
|people for Prime Ministers, which is 
| hard on the butlers. 

“ Had him there,” said the dignified 
| gentleman, with the air of a man who 
has foreseen the inevitable, and hopes 


ihe does not appear wiser than his 
le 

| fellows. 

| The young man with the cane 


smiled confidentially, and sent a cloud 
of smoke down his nostrils, showing 
ivery clearly how little the argument 
weighed with him. 

“ Wot d’ yer say?” asked a simple- 
looking little man in a dirty frock coat 
‘and soiled collar. 

The dignified gentleman stared at 
him coldly. 
| “I said—he—had—him—there,” he 
|repeated slowly and turned away. It 

was very decisive. 


| 
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“ Where?” asked the new-comer in 
the voice of one craving for knowledge. 
“Where? That’s what I want to 
know. Where?’ He smiled. 

“T suppose you think that ’s funny,’ 
said the dignified gentleman sourly. 

The orator paused and eyed one part 
of his audience with some annoyance. 

“If you want to ‘ear yerselves 
talkin’, go away,” he said; and a mur- 
mur of approval ran round the crowd. 

The dignified gentleman began to 
explain. 

‘Now stow it,” interposed the orator. 
‘Jest becorse you sport an Aunt Sally 
‘at you think you can put in yer spoke 
where it ain’t wanted.” 

We all looked ashamed, except the 
new-comer. 

“ Wot ’s the matter with his ’at?” he 
asked indignantly, and criticisms were 
audible from all parts of the audience. 

“T like it,” said the new-comer 
stoutly, like a man prepared to defend 
a lost cause. 

*T don’t care tuppence for his at,” 
cried the orator furiously ; “ wot I was 
sayin’ was ‘< 

“Tt’s a darned sight better nor your 
‘at,’ resumed the new-comer, and 
turned with an encouraging smile to 

he dignified gentleman. 
ut the latter had vanished. 

“Wot I was saying was this—wot 
we want is not opportunity, rightly 
ape akin’, or hideals— 





Ear, ’ ear!” from the new-comer 
with profound satire. 
“ Hideals,”” continued the speaker, 


ignoring him; “it’s more than that— 
it’s power we want.” 
There was a dramatic pause. 


“Yus, it’s power we want—TI tell 
yer it’s power we want—er—” (be- 
coming a little confused and eyeing 
the mew-comer desperately) — “it’s 
power——”’ 


The newcomer raised his voice. 

“Yer wrong, Mister,” he cried ina 
spirited fashion. 

The orator turned helplessly upon 
him. We all waited expectantly. 

“It’s ideas yer want,” screamed the 
new-comer triumphantly; and as rats 
are said to forsake a sinking ship so 
the throng began to melt away and 
disappear. 

The sun was setting, grey shadows 
crept over the Park. The orator un- 
folded his stand in a moody silence. 

I looked for the new-comer. He 
was nowhere to be seen. Then in the 
distance I heard his shrill, plaintive 
voice. As I passed another ‘gathering, 
homeward bound, I caught a glimpse 
of an authority on Tariff "Reform shak- 
ing his fist in the direction of the new- 
comer, whose face wore the look of 
man craving for the truth. 


Family to speak the language of the country). ‘ 
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Jones (who, on quitting French soil, is anxious to use her last chance of encouraging her 


LONS ! OU VOUS SEREZ GAUCHE DERRIERE!’ 











THE LAST TEEN. 
Wuen I was merely “ M or N,” 
Engaged in “ dolce far niente” 
(Meaning I did but little then), 
I thirsted for the moment when 
I should achieve the years of men 
And reach the glorious age of twenty. 


Nor had my ardour lessened yet 
When I discarded G. A. Henty, 
Learned to indulge without regret 
The humours of the cigarette, 
And, in a word, contrived to get 
Most of the faults that comeat twenty. 


As leaps the bullet from the bore, 
As leaps the matron’s bosom when tea 
Advances coyly from the door, 
So leapt my heart a year before 
When I observed how little more 
I had to wait ere I was twenty. 








But... be the years approaching hon 
Or be they fat (deo volente), 
They will not be as this has been, 
This last and most delightful teen ; 
And I shall make a sad, sad scene 
On Friday next, when I am twenty. 





‘* The Muscleless Wonder.” 

**In jest LT asked at the booking office for ‘a 
bottle of Bass’ and tendered the regular fare, 
but this joke scemed to be stale, for the clerk, 
without moving a muscle, handed me a ticket 
with alacrity.”—A7?/marnock Standard, 

We shall look out for this clerk at the 
Hippodrome one day. 





**Butcher.—Smart young man, 21, requires 
driving or walking round.”—Advt. 7 ‘ Daily 


Chronicle.” 
We should prefer one who worked 
without this form of persuasion, 
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A RIDING LESSON. 

Interior of a Riding School, a large gloomy oblong buikding, 
the floor thick'y covered with tan. The Riding-Master, 
a weary and worn individual in the middle, directing 
the movements of three flushed, nervously excited lady 
pupils, mounted, two astride and one sideways, on three 

bored-to-tears-looking hacks. 
Riding-Master. Now, ladies, I shall call you No. 1, No. 2, 


and No. 3. Walk your ‘orses round the school. Sit 
straight in your saddles. ‘Ands down and ‘eads up! 


Bodies erect and HEAsy! (Intones) W-A-L-K! 

[They do so, swaying easily in their saddles, but be- 
traying their inexperience by constantly adjusting 
the reins in their fingers and their feet in the 
stirrups. 

No. 2 (pretty, learning to ride astride because her mamma 
has her eye on a sporting fiancé). I’m sure my horse is 
vicious, he keeps tossing his head in a most inconvenient 
manner. 

No. 1 (riding side-saddle because she has a good figure). 
Tiresome creature! I’m so pleased you think my coat fits 
all right. It ought to, I had it built at Dobbin’s. 

No. 3 (stout but timid, taking lessons for her weight and 
paying for them out of her own pocket). I wish we could 
walk all the time. It feels so nice and safe. But I hope 
he ‘ll notice we 're starting ten minutes late and won't give 
us a short lesson. Each minute costs money. 

Riding-Master. No. 2, you're ’anging on to your curb. 
No. 1, your left shoulder’s stickin’ out again. No. 3, try 
to remember your ‘orse’s mouth isn’t cast hiron. Now 
we ‘ll try the trot. Are you ready? (Intones) T-R-O-T! 

[All clutch their reins tightly and bump painfully in 
their saddles, with set and suffering expressions on 
the ir face 5 

No. 2. Do get on a bit faster! 
you don’t. 


I shall run into you if 


No. 1. I can’t, this creature doesn’t take any notice of 
the cane. 
No. 2. Dig your heels into him! 
No. 1 ob Ys, and promptly loses her stirrups. 
No. 3. Oh dear! Oh dear! This dreadful jarring may 


be good for my liver, but I’m sure it’s bad for my spine! 

Riding-Master. One, two—grip! One, two—grip! One, 
two—grip! No. 1, you must keep your stirrups by a light 
and heasy play of the hinstep and hankle. Oh, yes, you 
can if you try. No. 3, don’t come down so ’eavy—you’re 
rising too ‘igh. No. 2, don’t ‘old your reins so tight. I 
want you just to “feel your horse’s mouth.” 

No. 1 (to Riding-Master). May I have another horse, 
please? This one has got such a cold. I nearly go over 
his head every time he sneezes. 

Riding-Master. It’s grip you want, not another horse, 
Miss. (Jntones) Grip! Grip! Grip! GRIP! GRIP! 
G-R-I-P! No. 3, you’re all over your saddle again. 

No. 3 (pathetically). I can’t help it: it’s so slippery this 
morning. 

Riding-Master. 
it is. 

No. 3 (aside). Good gracious! I’ve barely had half an 
hour yet! I know he wants to skimp my time. (Zo 
Riding-Master) Oh, no; I’m all right, really, thank you. 

Riding-Master (intones). R-I-G-H-T I-N-C-L-I-N-E! 

[The pupils blunder into each other. 

No. 1 (to No. 2). There! That was your fault. You 
jagged your wrong rein. 

No. 2. I didn’t! I jagged the left one. 

No. 1. Well, the left is the wrong one. 


You're riding too “long,” that’s what 





No. 2. It may be for you, you’re astride — but it’s 
different for me. I’m sideways. 

No. 3. Oh, do get out of the way—I shall be off in a 
moment! My horse won't stop, I’ve no influence over him 
at all. 

Riding-Master. ’ALT! ’ALT! Very bad indeed. No. 3, 
why do you go hon when I tell you to’alt? (Picks up and 
returns sundry combs and hair ribbons to their panting 
owners, and makes them do it over again.) That’s 
better—-much better. Now, ladies, we ‘ll try the canter. 
Don’t rise in your saddles. Sit down as if you’re in harm- 
chairs, and when I say “Canter,” raise your ‘orse’s fore 
hand. 

No. 2. What does he mean by that ? 

Riding-Master. No. 3, let your feet go “‘ home.” 

No. 3 (emotionally). Oh, I wish I could afford to! 

Riding-Master. C-A-N-T-E-R! 

[Horses amble dejectedly round the School in a slow 


canter, indifferent to their burdens of squeaks, | 


feminine cries, and heavy thuds. 
No. 1. Heavens—my—hair ’s—coming—down ! 


No. 3. So—am—I! Oh—oh—I’m being bumped to 
death ! 
No. 2 (safely supported by pommel). Isn't it glorious ? 


(To No.1) Aren’t you enjoying it, dear ? 

No. 1. Yes—(bump)—rather !—(bump)—if I can oaly— 
(bump)—get round this corner—(bump)—without losing 
my pedals—(bump). 

No. 3. My hat’s gone! Oh—lI’ve had enough! 
bear any more; I must tell him so! 

[Glances at clock—sees there is still jive minutes 
more to go, and heroically determines to stick it. 

Riding-Master. ’ALT! That will do, ladies. 

| Whistles loudly, and grooms run in and sympatheti- 
cally assist pupils to alight. 

No. 3 (tottering after the others, with a frenzied look on 


I can't 


her white face). We've had three minutes short time again! 


It isn’t fair, he ought to be spoken to about it. 

Riding-Master. Good morning, ladies. You've done 
very well. Next time you two astride pupils must take 
your feet out of your stirrups and cross them on your 
horse’s neck. 

No. 1 (looking back aghast at No. 3 as they enter the 
dressing-voom). How awful! Did you hear what he said ? 

No. 3 (desperately, collapsing into a chair). Yes—I heard. 

No. 1. But I shall never be able to do it as long as I live. 
Shall you? 

No. 3 (with a groan). No—but that can’t be very long at 
this rate. Oh! why wasn’t I satisfied with my size ? 








TO AN ELECTRIC KETTLE. 

You are a kettle still in shape and name, 
Though tethered now with insulated wire, 
And if, perforce, your brightness I admire 

Unsullied as it is by smoke and flame, 

Yet am I bound to say that all the same 
I much preferred you in the drab attire 
You wore when Polly put you on the fire, 

And thereby won you both immortal fame. 


Yet still you sing, perhaps with louder pitch, 
And songs unnumbered ceaselessly provide 
When, summoned by an unromantic switch, 
Continuous currents through your being glide. 
Should I too sing more often and grow rich 
If haply I might be electrified ? 
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A SON OF MARS. 

Tue Colonel is a scarred, chipped 
veteran and, properly speaking, he be- 
longs to our reserves. James and | 
purchase three shining beautiful new 
balls apiece every day, but they do not 
take kindly to actual service condi- 
tions, and sooner or later one of us is 
certain to call the grand old fellow 
out, and send him, as far as is possible, 
to the front. I have sometimes sug- 
gested that we should score, not by 
holes, but by number of balls up at the 
end of the round; there are so many 
places on this course where a young 
feather-brained article is apt to lose its 
head and go wrong. Of these places, 
the two worst, I think, are the oat- 
field at the third, whose proprietor | 
suspect of holding rubber shares, and 
the coppice at the ninth (it is called a 
coppice on the map at the club-house, 
but James and I have found quite a lot | 
of other names for it). At any rate, it | 
is at these two holes that we have sunk | 
most capital; I, because of the strong | 
sea wind and the disgusting lies —| 
herbal inexactitudes, I mean—of the} 
course: James through his rank bad | 
play. The Colonel, however, though | 
he has roughed it such a lot and 
knows almost every blade of grass on} 
the links, has somehow survived, and | 
yesterday he achieved the crowning | 
triumph of his career. 1 was unusu- 
ally unlucky, and pulled my tee-shot 
at the third into the oat-field and my 
brassy at the ninth into the coppice. 
Later on, at the sixteenth I hit a very 
fine long cleek shot just over the brow 
of the cliff. This a very difficult thing 
to do against the wind. My caddy 
and | both ran to the spot instantly, 
and heard a piteous squeaking that 
proceeded from a clump of gorse. This, 
however, turned out to be, not (as we 
had fondly hoped) the lamentations of 
my ball, but those of a young rabbit | 
which was being butchered by a stoat. | 

So the Colonel was requisitioned | 
once again on the seventeenth tee. | 
He deployed rapidly to the right at 
first, and then, after a brief recon- | 
naissance in the heather, entrenched | 
himself strongly behind the bunker} 
guarding the green. I lost that hole! 
and was one down. The eighteenth | 
demands a straight high drive of about | 
150 yards over a nasty patch of furze, | 
and always into a head wind. James 
played a nice straight shot along the} 
carpet that gallantly skirted the ladies’ | 
sand-box and went light-heartedly on | 
into the undergrowth. “This,” I said! 
to the Colonel as I put him in station 
and gave him his sealed orders, “ will 
certainly be your last campaign.” 
Then I swung. The Colonel soared} 





| 
} 





| 
} 
| 
} 
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I’M so AFRAID I MUST HAVE HUrr ir!” 








up straight and high, and passed 
rapidly beyond what poets would have 
called our ken. We searched high and 
low for him to left and right of the 
green, and even beyond it, where there 
is & fatuous and unprintable briar-bed. 
Then by chance James’s caddy went 
up to the hole and looked into it—and 
there the grand old warrior lay lite- 
rally clasping the flag to his breast. 


He did a lot of pedestrian work (for 
a Colonel) while he served with the} 
colours, but now that he has retired, | 


James and I are going to have him 
mounted. He was always something 
more than an ordinary Colonel, and 
we speak of him reverently now as 


The Nut. 








Spanicls. —For sale, three healthy dog 6 ft. 


high, practically new, including tilt, price 
€8 10s.°—Adet. in ** West Sussex Gazette.” 


Just the thing when you're shooting 
j under logs. 





‘Coach painter seeks constaney.” 
Advt. in ** Birmingham Daily 


Ah, where can you find it nowadays ? 


est.” 




















OUR BOOKING-OFFICE, 


(By Mr. P nel Stafi of L ned Clerks.) 

I HATE to have to confess it, but [ am afraid that when 
Mr. Fixpera’s book, Turne Sketches and Drawings 
METHUEN), came to me it must have felt rather con- 
temptuous. Mr. FinrerG has used these masterpieces of 
Turner's as the starting points of many valuable and 
nteresting journeys of conyje¢ e, bused on “the proble m 
of the relation between form and content, between treat- 
ent and s ibject, between portrayal and portrayed. * On 
most of these journeys I followed him happily enough, 
though at times it was heavy going; but at length I came 
ipon this sentence: “If the work of art as operative is 
nothing but a connection of content, it can rely upon ho 
| other driving force than that of systematic rationality.” 


|} When I read that, | realised that 
laughing at me in its sleeve. I 
Thought you knew 


| Well, 


have been 
seemed to hear it saying, 
something about Turner, did you ? 


the book must 


[’m certain I’m not the only one. However, even if |a small shopkeeper, and somehow that gives it for me an 
| that sentence, and others similar, did not add much to the |air of unreality. Boys of eleven, though they may have 
genuine enjoyment | all the mischief and 
got from the book, it | poar%s and ingenu- 
| will be very useful to jousness and imagina- 
me in other ways. It jtion of young Harry 
will be priceless next | Verity, are not gene- 
winter when airmen lr ally so capable of 
are weather-bound and | putt? ng these things on 
table-talk flags. | paper. Still, perhaps 
sd in Yorkshire—my ex- 
1ifred Allington, the perience is limited 
hero of The Lost Hal the young idea shoots 
(MeTHUEN) and the earlier than elsewh-re 
son of a small boot into phraseology of an 
inaker, was, at the age undeniable quaintness 
of twenty orso, preach- | yr and descriptive value. 
ng to the Bible Inde | a Sey If you can accept 
pendents of Little | NG af J this as a hypothesis 
Field Street on “Man's; k= - UL (and, after all, why 
Ne rness to God,” and ~ FRESZOES FOR PUBLIC BUILDINGS, — SCOTLAND YARD. shouldn't you?) | 
, his on thi LETTING LOOSE THE FURIES ON THE TRACK OF Crime. can recommend Mr 
une ul sin of hypo KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN’'S 
cris So fa t/i | » may be iil to have been too} book as a very pleasant entertainment. 
large for his head, but after he had itten a book which | 
| ished to call I and v God l am sorry to say | 
t his head s too swollen for his halo. Indeed so A MARCHING TOMMY'S APPEA 
suddenly did he lapse that, already ar epicu e in emotions, | WHEN we used to straggle all acrorst the way 
he became epicure It In these days even (Same as droves o° sheep and pigs and cattle go 
ute ly-minded sister was shocked at him; but on Till the orficers called, “ Hi! 
vering s excesses (and very little was too much Let that motor-car go by,” 
I hye ect ¢ ( desperate game of Hunt You might ‘oot an’ ‘oot, but vad to run dead slow 
Helo that | lips ia p! nel peopl We leave ; 
m <« the av ) religious body with monastic But now ve keeps so careful to the left, 
ma nd as no g except champagne inclined him to That you re able on youl ‘Third to thunder by, | 
itriineor I t nK that pe tps It was time foi him to Shower dust when ul ! ol | 
draw from ordinary societ Mr. Percy Wuere is not Scatterin’ mud when it is not 
e top of | , nf novel. but he | drawn hi Which ts bad for ou complexion , wet or dry 
» cters , : “ ) pat! una | atlinost wish So whe “no owe go toot slogyvin , toe una ee] 
! the) had beer final election >it Halo hip 1/7, Whe » Nowe tes { a ee | 
weve id to 1 \ 1, ; lo hes we he « vuld he really en We Ch ! ’ ramp ranip, rampin (tow nbd, 
iblical If you ll keep your gear to © Pirst 
, You ‘ll be blest instead o’ cu sed, 
The I Hunt [ee a oe a a eal And ‘ave done a bit to ease the soldier's load, 
whe cluded in the same volume, having for the most = 
' ' 
} part appeared already, might bette ~brsigdenge allowed now Commercial Candour. 
for the mv part to disappeat Phew ea ; sivle and rare rT ee of t] ket. | ; 
Louc f 0 very ! ipp humour do not stily the repro 1 the canted salle pe a . “ ry a rie : ii 7 — 
iti i ny niet i ! tabediny 
luctio In Venice kn compete to marry mone and Krom a catalog 
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are thwarted: in Indi iat and Scotland len see aeiheienh 
things which are not there; in England and Wales the 
course of love, after some hitches and a little delay, runs 


in Cairo and 
in comical disguises. 


smoothly enough : 


elsewhere practical jokes 
played 


| are When so w ide an 


area is 


covered, would need the perfect cosmopolitan to check 


{the accuracy of all the local detail, but even | know that 

* cooler are generally spelt with an “i,” and that © sir- 
names’ are not worn among the educated classes. Of 
Miss Vioner Jacon the old schoolmasters of my past would 


have reported that “she shows considerable ability but 
lacks application.” I appropriate their phrase, and add 
that if she will take more trouble in future, will give less 
play to knack writing conventional short 
stories and more work to her good observation and imagi- 
nation, she may count me in regular 
| readers. 


| 
j 


her easy of 


advance among her 


Verity Lads (Werxer Laurie) professes to be a series 


*| of letters written by a Yorkshire boy of eleven, the son of 



































